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SAIPAN 


By 
GILDERSLEEVE 


Jack Gildersleeve USC- 
GR spent 10 years in art 
study to prepare for the 
10 days he spent on Sai- 
pan as a Coast Guard 
combat artist. 


Upper left; landing 
barges away in the early 
morning off Saipan. 


Upper right; A Coast 
Guard Beachmaster roars 
through his portable loud 
speaker to landing craft as 
he stands knee deep in the 
surf. 


Lower left; Anti-aircraft 
guns go into action aboard 
a Coast Guard transport 
as it nears Saipan. 


Lower right; Marines 
standing by to disembark 
off Saipan. 





SAIPAN 


By Herbert Baumgartner, Y lc 
Coast Guard Combat Correspondent 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD 
MANNED ATTACK TRANSPORT 
(Delayed) — The ease with which the 
great convoy slides into the transport 
area before the frowning hills of Sai- 
pan in the sultry dawn is almost dis- 
concerting. 

We are told the way has. been 
cleared by two days of workmanlike 
aerial and naval bombardment. But 
the peacefulness of the locale brings 
looks of uneasiness to the faces of 
veteran Coast Guardsmen .and Marines 
as they lean against the rail, and stare 
hard at the heavy, grey clouds hanging 
over the island. 


Marines Line Rails 


“We'll have a reception committee, 
don’t worry,” drawls a Marine ser- 
geant. “T’ll bet that place bristles 
with Japs like a porcupine.” 

Our ships, which stretch off fore and 
aft farther than the eye can _ pene- 
trate file slowly through the clearing 
summer haze. Along the rails, Marines 
by the thousands crane their necks for 
a better view of their new objective. 
Behind them are mountains of supplies. 
‘No one is anticipating a pushover on 
this trip. 

Destroyers flank us like lean, hun- 
gry greyhounds. 

Our attention is suddenly captured by 
an impressive sight off the port quar- 
ter. Silhouetted against a background 
of clouds which now have turned white 
bordered by gold of the morning sun, 
are our LST’s, strung out for miles, 


slowly nosing into position for the 
zero hour. 
A dull booming off to starboard 


brings necks around in a hurry. Our 
battlewagons are beginning to lob the 
heavy stuff inshore. 


No Return Fire 


In a moment we pick up mountainous 
puffs of black smoke accompanied by 
bursts of flame along the shore strip. 
The men of war become shrouded in 
yellow smoke as they keep pouring in 
their Sunday punches. There is no re- 


turn fire from the beach or from the © 


hills. Overhead a squadron of our 
dive bombers sweep by at high altitude 
in V-formation. 

We continue to glide slowly through 
the waters which are a fountain pen 
ink blue and getting more so as the 
sun climbs. From the bridge we can 
appreciate the calm efficiency with 
which the Coast Guard crew quietly 
goes about the task of uncovering the 
vast holds and prepares the barges for 
debarkation. 
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Jap bastion in the Marianas. 
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A Coast Guard operated barge carrying American invaders to the beach at Saipan, captured 


From a CG manned transport standing off the Charon-Kanoa 


stretch of the southern coast, these landing barges made the beachhead that expanded until 


the entire island was taken. 


Jap losses in killed were heavy and the total of Jap prisoners 


was 1,707, the largest number yet captured. 





In the barges the motor machinist’s 
mates tinker with their engines. Some 
of the crews chat and smoke. Others 
examine helmet straps and lifejackets. 

At the debark stations along the 
first and second decks, telephone talk- 
ers adjust their headpieces. They do 
not have long to wait, the crack Ma- 
rine sniper party is filing out one of 
the hatches. 

Hardy Veterans 


These are veterans and the noncha- 
lance of their stride to the debark sta- 
tion is something to behold. They car- 
ry their rifles in waterproofed trans- 
parent cases. Their tightly fitted packs 
and foxhole ‘shovels ride high on their 
backs. Some carry lunches in paper 
bags which already show evidence of 
the peanut butter inside. 

From their posts on the fore and aft 
anti-aircraft batteries the gunner’s 
mates lean on their platform railings 
and follow the Marines down with 
thoughtful eyes. The hatch crews re- 
turn to their chores. Fore and aft, 
more barges are being lowered. Their 
assignment for the moment will be 
nothing more than to follow one an- 
other in a circle near the ship. 

Up on the flag bridge it is like a 
stock exchange. Under a_ specially 
constructed canvas awning out on the 
starboard wing, a Navy Rear Admiral 
and a Marine Brigadier General are 


whipping their formation into line. A 
big, military staff of naval officers 
stands by to carry out the orders as 
fast as they come. 

“All right,’ says the Admiral sud- 
denly, “let’s pull out of here and get 
going.” 

A Commander relays the word to the 
wheelhouse and almost instantly we 
are wheeling out of the transport area 
and moving inshore near the LCI area. 
The grotesque looking vessels are 
packed with tense troops. We pass 
close to one of the battleships as she 
launches a broadside, and our ‘ship 
trembles with the salvo. 

Word comes through for the destroy- 
ers to open fire. The greyhounds have 
moved in close and begin to lob stuff 
on the beach that sends up sheets of 
flame and smoke all the way down the 
line. 

The first waves of invaders were be- 
ginning to hit. The barrage is moving 
further inland in timing with the land- 
ings. 

Coast Guard Smoke Barges 


From the distance we are riding off 
the beach it looks like an easy kind 
of war. Coast Guard and Navy barges 
are taking the troops in. 

Down in the mess hall the cooks are 
little concerned with the outside world 
at the present. They are a gaunt per- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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ALL REQUESTS SHOULD BE MADE 
THROUGH DISTRICT C.6. OFFICER 


Morale is a difficult thing to describe. 
A man may be in the thick of battle 
with machine gun bullets whizzing over 
his head as his landing barge nears the 
beach. He may know that it will be 
days before he can get back to the 
mainland, or get some chow other 
than K rations. On the other hand, a 
man may be in this country with no 
desire to get discharged, having beers 
and chow regularly, and still his mo- 
rale is very low. 


Different men can be in similar cir- 
cumstances, have nearly the same 
things to worry them, but still one will 
be in high spirits, and the other, sour 
and glum. All of which means that 
surroundings, problems, and personal 
desires do not entirely govern morale. 
It is something deeper. 


If it is known that the skipper is do- 
ing all that he possibly can for his 
men, that his executive officer will 
listen to legitimate complaints and re- 
quests, that liberty is as frequent as 
possible and chow is as good as can be 
arranged under the circumstances, the 
average man will have good morale. 
The little things upset some, as they 
feel that these little things could be 
fixed up but the big ones, they know, 
are harder to remedy due to the vi- 
cissitudes of war. 


The District Military Morale Officer 
hears of your troubles only from you, 
from your superiors or from interested 
parties. He tries to eliminate prob- 
lems, and therefore if you are keeping 
them to yourself, no one can help you. 
This does not mean that anyone who 
desires a transfer can get it through 
the regular chain of command. The 
District Coast Guard Officer has re- 
guested all Commanding Officers to for- 
ward all requests that are made 
through regular channels to him and 
any man’s written request to the Dis- 
trict Coast Guard Officer via his Com- 
manding Officer will be forwarded. 
Some of you have said you made a re- 
quest for sea duty a long time ago and 
nothing ever came of it, but when 
further inquiry was made, it turned 
out that you mentioned it to a yeoman, 
and that was all that was ever done 
about it. 


w 


Have you heard about the financially 
exhausted citizen who addressed his 
income tax return to the “Collector of 
Eternal Revenue?” 
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SERVICEMEN’S VOTING LAW 


“Voting is the sacred privilege of a 
citizen in a democracy.” 


The new Servicemen’s Voting Law 
provides such a privilege by affording 
ample opportunity to all servicemen 
and attached civilians. 


In the near future a postcard will 
be delivered to each eligible member 
of the armed forces of the United 
States, the Merchant Marine, the 
American Red Cross, the Society of 
Friends, the Women’s Auxiliary Serv- 
ice Pilots, or the United Service Or- 
ganization, if attached to and serving 
with the Armed Forces and who will 
be 21 years old on November 7, 1944 
(18 years for Georgia citizens). 
This postcard is to be properly exe- 
cuted and returned to the home state, 
since in order to vote, a state ballot, 
you must get the ballot from your 
state. Your state authorities upon re- 
ceipt of the postcard from an eligible 
voter will mail absentee ballot and 
instructions to the military address 
shown on the application. 


Inasmuch as the states laws vary, the 
state will determine your eligibility. 


These postcards will be delivered 
outside of the United States on or 
about August 15 and inside the United 
States on or about August 20; how- 
ever, postcards shall be available and 


furnished at any time to servicemen 


and attached civilians upon request. 


The most effective time for your ap- 
plication for a state ballot to reach the 
state officials is just before the earliest 
date the state will send you a ballot. 


To vote a Federal ballot, you must 
get the ballot from your voting officer; 
however, he can give you a Federal 
ballot only if your home state has 
authorized the use of the Federal ballot. 
Voting by Federal ballot will not take 
place before October 9. 


Remember you do not have to vote 
unless you want to, and you will not 
be told to vote, or marched to the vot- 
ing place. 


There is a Voting Officer in your 
unit. He can furnish you with the 
following information and assistance: 


(1) The dates of general, special 
and primary elections. 


(2) Assist in taking voter’s oath. 


(3) Accept for mailing, if request- 
ed, executed postcards from an_ in- 
dividual applicant. 


(4) Give any information relative to 
War Ballot program. 
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CASUALTY LIST 


The Navy Department during July 
announced the following casualties in- 
volving personnel of the United States 
Coast Guard: 


RHODE ISLAND 


BURTON, Fletcher Payne, Jr., Sea- 
man, first class, DEAD. Providence. 
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Coast Guard Invaders in Pacific 
Capture Island: Wipe Out Japs 


An invasion force made up from a 
erew of a Coast Guard cargo vessel— 
for the first time in War No. II— 
landed on a Jap-held island in the Ad- 
miralty group in the Pacific, and wiped 
out the Japs to a man. 

The story was told by Coast Guards- 
man Charles S. Fried, a Chief Boats- 
wan’s Mate, formerly a member of the 
Boston Police Department. In two 
years of service with the Coast Guard, 
Fried participated in four major in- 
vasions in the Pacific theatre, during 
which the two vessels on which he 
served, first an LCI and then a cargo 
vessel, made 105 landings. 


Assault Cargo Vessel 


“T was aboard a Coast Guard manned 
cargo vessel which was used in assault 
work,” Fried explained when he came 
home on leave with his wife and two 
children at their summer home in 
Hough’s Neck, Mass. 

“There were so many small islands 
that had to be cleared, that the Com- 
manding Officer of the invasion fleet 
ordered our ship to capture this one 
particular island. Aerial reconnais- 
sance had disclosed that there was 
only a couple dozen Japs there, but 
most of them were snipers. These 
rats tie themselves in a tree. They 
know it is a suicide job because they 
never come down alive. They take 
along a bag of rice and a bag of wa- 
ter and just hide until some American 
comes along. : 

“Forty of us Coast Guardsmen went 
ashore on this island last March. We 
never gave them a chance, we just 
sprayed the trees with machine guns. 


Gashed Helmet 


“T know I got at least one of them, 
because I cut him from the tree. I 
brought back his blood-stained helmet, 
with a big gash in front, his battle 
flag, identification tag, rifle and bul- 
lets, and other personal effects.” 

When Fried first joined the service, 
his duties were in the nature of guard 
work, but soon he was sent to an LCI 
school and was trained to take charge 
of the stern anchor. 

“T’m glad I learned that course,’ 
Fried said. “It’s a mighty important 
job. When your landing craft is going 
into a beach at standard speed, they 
really pile up there. 

“T saw my first action in the inva- 
sion of Finschafen on New Guinea, late 
in September. When we were going in 
about 100 Jap planes dove on us for 
the attack. But our gunners were so 
good that all that touched us was some 
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Chief Boatswain's Mate Charles S. Fried, who 
wears four stars on his service ribbons, de- 
noting as many major engagements in the 
Pacific, bounces his son on his knee. The 
boy, Steven, is 4!/4 years old. Chief Fried 
wears the Invaders insignia on his right sleeve, 


above the Coast Guard shield. 





shrapnel hits on the deck. We ac- 
counted for two Zeros. 

“From there our next job was at Cape 
Gloucester in New Britain. On the 
way over we had a load of U. S. Ma- 
rines. It was a tough way to spend 
Christmas Day. We actually fed those 
boys baked beans for their Christmas 
dinner. Well, that was what we had, 
too.” 

Fried’s ship participated in the in- 
vasions of Manus and Hollandia. In 
the latter action the Coast Guard car- 
go vessel again participated as a fight- 
ing ship. 

“We destroyed two Jap pillboxes 
and a Jap barge with about fifty sol- 
diers in it,” Fried recalled. 

“Late in April we were attacked by 
250 Jap torpedo bombers and our ship 
suffered a direct hit in No. 5 hold. We 
were the only ship in the bay at the 
time. She was hit hard, and began to 
sink. The crew was transferred to a 
Coast’ Guard LCT, and we went look- 
ing for sea room because we knew 
the Japs would be back to finish us off. 
Then the ship started on fire. I didn’t 
mention the fact that we had a cargo 
of 6,000 tons of ammunition and ex- 
plosives, and we didn’t want to be near 
if it went off. 

Bombers Appear Again 

“At the time it was raining very 

hard and the fire did not make much 


headway. The next morning our ship 
was still afloat. So the skipper, Lieut. 
Commander George W. Stedman, Jr., of 
San Francisco, a real sailor and a fine 
man, called for volunteers to go back. 
We did. That ammunition was still in- 
tact. 

“They towed us off and we started 
for a safe port, some 200 miles away, 
at a speed of four knots. We were one 
day out, when Jap bombers appeared 
again. We all prayed for a miracle. 
God heard us all right. The Jap 
bombers didn’t see us. 

“We got the ship back okay. She 
had a 28-foot hole on one side, and 
about the same on the other.” 

It almost seems that Chief Fried 
has worn a uniform all his life. In ad- 
dition to his 11 years 7 months on the 
police force, he has served three years 
in the Marine Corps, two in the cav- 
alry and two in the Coast Guard. 

He recalled one incident in the Ad- 
miralty invasion where their good luck 
almost ran out. They had set ashore 
one load of troops, backed out and re- 
turned for another load. During the in- 
terval the Japs had counter-attacked 
and were hiding in wait. 

“We spotted them though,” Fried 
said. ‘We just turned around and 
came back from the other side and 
wiped them out.” 


THE BOILER WAS STEAMING 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD AS- 
SAULT TRANSPORT, SIAPAN—The 
engine room of this transport was hot, 
humid and hellish as Chief Water 
Tender James C. Bradshaw, of The 
Bronx, N. Y., struggled to keep up 
steam so the ship could keep its sta- 
tion en route to Saipan. 

He answered the engine room phone 
and heard a surprised voice ask, “How 
do you manage to get all that steam out 
of one boiler?” 

Tired and exasperated from his la- 
bors, Chief Bradshaw replied, “Sir, 
we just got all we could from her 
boiler,—then we cut in the coffee pot.” 
And he hung up. 

Later he learned the identity of the 
caller. It was the Admiral. 


vi 


SPAR Lt. (jg) Edith F. Munro of 
the Seattle Barracks recently chris- 
tened a Navy destroyer escort the 
U.S.S. DOUGLAS A. MUNRO in mem- 
ory of her heroic son. Munro was the 
first Coast Guard recipient of the Con- 
eressional Medal of Honor. 
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First Coast Guard Invaders 
Return Home From Normandy 


Relate Stories of American Heroism 
Under Nazi Fire 


Most of them left home a year and a 


half ago as mere youths. Most of 
them were “boot” Coast Guardsmen 
making their first cruise. The first 


group of them, some of them conva- 
lescing from wounds suffered in ac- 
tion, are back home again. 

There were about 150 enlisted men 
and officers in that first contingent 
which came home from the Invasion 
of the Normandy beaches where they 
were in the first assault wave which 
bore the brunt of German resistance. 

A glorious page in Coast Guard his- 
tory was written by these men. Like 
their shipmates making history in the 
Pacific, bringing the war closer and 
closer to Tokyo, these Coast Guardsmen 
—prior to Normandy—helped drive the 
Nazis out of North Africa. They helped 
to drive them off Sicily, and then 
they went on into Italy to chase the 
Nazis up the Italian Boot and help 
knock Italy out of the war. Their job 
was to man the landing barges and in- 
vasion craft. They did their job well. 


Manned LCIs 

The first group of survivors were 
members of crews of several Coast 
Guard manned LClIs. These fighting 
men, many of them with four and five 
citations for bravery under fire, come 
from all parts of the country — from 
New England, the midwest, south and 
far west. Most are in their early 20’s, 
a few older. 

“Of the three, Normandy was by far 
the worst for us,” said Lieut. William 
H. A. Tregoning, engineering officer 
of an LCI which also participated in 
the Sicily and Salerno campaigns. 

“We left an English port at 5 p.m. 
on June 5 with the invasion fleet and 
at 5 a.m. of D-Day arrived at the 
rendezvous area about 10 miles off the 
particular section of Normandy coast 
we had been ordered to take. 

“We circled about for three hours 
before orders came to proceed to the 
beach. We had our own crew of 20 and 
212 members of an Army demolition 
squad aboard. As we neared the beach 
we received a signal from the con- 
trol ship that we were ahead of sched- 
ule though some other craft were go- 
ing in not distant from us. 


Disembarked Troops 
“Finally at 11:05 a.m. .-the order 
came to proceed and we headed in 
again, beached in a good sandy spot 
dropped our ramp and disembarked our 
troops. We lay on the beach about 
an hour getting the troops and sup- 
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Veteran of the Invasion of Sicily, Salerno and 

Normandy where their LCI was shot out from 

under its Coast Guard crew. Smiling here is 

Lieut. (jg) William H. A. Tregoning of 
Somerville, Mass. 





plies ashore and taking aboard 20 cas- 
ualties suffered in units landed earlier 
nearby. We were under very little 
fire on that first run in and no hits 
were ‘scored.” 

Mr. Tregoning, a resident of Som- 
erville, Mass., said the LCI backed off 
the beach, made a half-hour run to a 
troop transport, put he casualties 
aboard and took 325 more Army men 
aboard for the second assault. They 
were mostly signal corps men. 

“We made our run for the beach 
again and beached safely enough in 
approximately the same ‘spot as our 
first landing,’ he said, “but the Ger- 
man 88s back in the hills behind the 
dunes were beginning to range us and 
suddenly it seemed as if all their guns 
were trained on us. 

“We took two heavy shells on the 
starboard bow and another on the port 
side. We lay in a fairly heavy surf 
with the bow grounded and the stern 
swinging, first to port, then to star- 
board, despite all we could do to pre- 
vent it. 

“We took some more shells on the 
waterline near the crews quarters. 


Engine Room Blown Out 


“The ramp was down and the troops 
were going ashore under heavy fire. 
They were suffering casualties. 

“When a breaking sea pushed our 
stern hard around and we made con- 





tact with a mine. It blew our engine 
room right out. We lay there on the 
beach — stuck there—with no protec- 
tion and no chance of getting off. 

“The enemy knew he had us and 
kept pouring it in. We got our troops 
off and they were able to seek some 
shelter but we continued to take hits 
and near hits. We made a final damage 
inspection and found one waterline 
hole big enough to drive a couple of 
tanks through: If we hadn’t been 
beached we would have gone down like 
a_ sinker. 

Went into Surf 

“The crew stood by until all hope of 
getting her off was gone. Then our 
commanding officer Lieut. (jg) B. B. 
Barnholft of Nebraska gave orders to 
abandon ship and we went over the 
side into the surf. 

“We would probably be there yet— 
and not talking at all—if one of our 
Navy destroyers a quarter of a mile 
off shore hadn’t seen our plight. The 


skipper of the destroyer called for a 
volunteer lifeboat crew and sent in a 
boat to take us off. We were rescued 
in two trips, both made under heavy 
fire. 





William S. McDonough, MoMM, Ic, of Som- 
erville, Mass., who was in action in the in- 
vasions of North Africa, Sicily, Salerno and 
Normandy. He was among the first group of 
survivors returned home from the French inva- 
sion. He holds a duplicate of the “lucky 
helmet" lost when he had to go overside into 
the Channel when his LCI was banged up by 
Nazi 88s. The lost helmet had the words 
"Honey Child" printed across the front, the 
nickname of his little daughter. 





“We were aboard the destroyer for 
three days in plenty of E-boat action 
and under considerable air bombing un- 
til that section on the coast was se- 
cured. Then we were taken to a sur- 
vivors’ base in England.” 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Awards of the Month 





LEGION OF MERIT 

Capt. Charles W. Harwood, Nashua, 
N. H.: As commander of a naval task 
force group and commanding officer 
of the U.S.S. JOSEPH T. DICKMAN 
during the assault on Sicily, he was 
instrumental in landing and support- 
ing assault battalions directly on en- 
emy-held beaches fronting Cela. His 
thorough indoctrination of the forces 
under his command and his relentless 
determination in the face of desperate 
enemy resistance contributed material- 
ly to the success of the invasion. 

* * * 
SILVER STAR MEDAL 
Lt.-Comdr. Edward C. Thompson, Jr., 
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Norfolk, Va.: Although forced to main- 
tain fire silence in order to support a 
surprise attack during the invasion of 
Sicily, he kept his patrol craft at a 
hazardous anchorage 3,000 yards off 
shore and continued to provide vital 
signals to direct the landing craft, de- 
spite constant exposure to _ hostile 
search lights and imminent danger of 
enemy fire. His devotion to duty con- 
tributed materially to the success of 
our assault forces. 


Ayvin K. Anderson, BM, 2c, Chicago 
Ill.: As coxswain of a boat during the 
amphibious assault on Salerno, he pro- 
ceeded through enemy-mined waters to 
an assigned position close off shore. 
He maintained his station for three 
hours under sustained enemy fire while 
an accurate range was lighted, and 
assisted in guiding the assault waves 
to the heavily defended beach. 


Arthur A. Arnold, S Ic, of New 
Alexandria, Va.: During the invasion 
of Gela, Sicily, he hurled hand gren- 
ades which silenced two German ma- 
chine gun nests. When his landing 
craft was swept by machine gun fire, 
Arnold stood up and accurately blasted 
the two nests, permitting troops from 
his Coast Guard barge to land. 


Whi, 
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NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


MEDAL 


Lieut. Roy M. Hutchins, Jr., Coral 
Gables, Fla.: Serving on the Coast 
Guard cutter ALGONQUIN during the 
rescue of survivors from the wrecked 
S.S. SVEND FOYNE near Greenland 
on 21 March, 1943, he climbed over the 
side of his vessel and descended the 
cargo net to the survivors lifeboat. He 
tied lines around two of the boat’s ex- 
hausted occupants and assisted in 
hauling them onto the ALGONQUIN, 
despite rough seas which swamped and 
tossed the lifeboat. 


Lieut. (jg) Richard L. Fuller, Lan- 
caster, Mass.: While assisting in the 
rescue of Army and Coast Guard per- 
sonnel stranded on the Greenland Ice 
Cap, from December 4, 1942, to May 
8, 1943, he and four men volunteered 
to remain at the Comache Bay beach- 
head station, despite intense cold, high 
winds and treacherous ice. Pushing 
over the ice cap within six miles of 
the marooned aviators, he was com- 
pelled to turn back when confronted 
with impassable crevasses. After he 
had made several valiant attempts to 
reach the flyers, his feet were frozen 


(Continued on Page 17) 





Coast Guard Merchant Marine Hearing 
Unit Enforces Seamen’s Code 


The disciplinary control exercised 
over officers and seamen of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine by U. S. Coast Guard 
Merchant Marine Hearing Units has 
become one of the most far reaching 
and effective wartime activities of the 
Coast Guard. Although it has _ not 
been publicized, the expeditious dispo- 
sition of thousands of cases arising all 
over the world and involving personnel 
ranging from messboys to masters has 
brought new credit to the Coast Guard. 

The tremendous expansion of ship- 
ping carrying supplies and troops to 
our fighting men and the correspond- 
ing increase in merchant marine per- 
sonnel has created a great variety of 
problems for the Hearing Officers of 
the Merchant Marine Hearing Units. 

As an example, in one case after 
hearing half a dozen witnesses, exam- 
ining ship’s records, studying charts 
and various official publications, and 
listening to the arguments on both 
sides, the Hearing Officer must weigh 
the evidence and decide whether the 
Master on trial was guilty of negli- 
gence resulting in a collision between 
two vessels. If the Master is found 
guilty of the charge, the Hearing Of- 
ficer must then determine whether the 
Master’s license should be revoked or 
suspended with or without probation, 
or he should be admonished, and hav- 
ing made his order, he takes up the 
next case on the docket. 

This time it may be a case charging 
a seaman with being absent without 
leave. If the man is found guilty, his 
seaman’s certificate of service may be 
suspended for a period of time, or he 
may be put on probation if he is a first 
offender, or he may even be admon- 
ished depending upon all the circum- 
stances. 

Day and night in every large port 
and many foreign countries Hearing 
Unit Officers are ready to investigate 
and try charges against Merchant Ma- 
rine officers and seamen, and so enforce 
good discipline and proper standards of 
conduct and work on the ships carrying 
war cargoes to our many fronts. 

This important activity came under 
the Coast Guard jurisdiction with the 
transfer of Marine Inspection activi- 
ties from the Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation, Department of 
Commerce. Marine Inspection is re- 
sponsible for the issuance of officers’ 
licenses and seamen’s certificates of 
service entitling them to sail on U. S. 
merchant vessels in various grades and 
rates. As a corollary power, the Coast 
Guard has the right and duty to take 
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disciplinary action by way of revoca- 
tion or suspension against the papers 
of an offender found guilty of miscon- 
duct, negligence, inattention to duty, 
incompetence, or violation of law or 
regulation. 


According to figures published in 
“Proceedings of the Merchant Marine 
Council, U. S. Coast Guard,” for May, 
1944, a total of 2,318 cases were inves- 
tigated all over the world in the month 
of March, 1944. The first Unit and a 
training ‘school were set up in New 
York early in 1943, and within a short 
time a flood of unsolicited testimonials 
were received. Both officers and crews 
and other interested parties found the 
Hearing Units to be an alert, expedi- 
tious and impartial tribunal playing a 
vital role in the Nation’s great effort 
to speed up the shipment of war ma- 
teriel. 


The Merchant Marine Hearing Unit 
at Boston was ‘set up in the summer 
of 1943, and has become one of the 
leading Hearing Units in the Coast 
Guard. It is headed by Lieutenant 
Commander James F. Brady, U.S.C. 
G.R., Officer in Charge, who is aided 
by Lieutenant Commander A. G. Mo- 
berg, Lieutenant (j.g.) J. F. Hayden, 
Lieutenant (j.g.) W. E. Lawlor, and 
Ensign W. N. Dooley, all of the U. S. 
Coast Guard Reserve. Four yeomen, 
three SPAR yeomen, and three civilian 
personnel comprise the reporting and 
clerical staff of the Unit. 


In Boston the Hearing Unit is re- 
sponsible to Commander Frederick S. 
Walker, U.S.C.G.R., the Officer in 
Charge, Marine Inspection, and works 
closely with him on many cases which 
develop questions relating to materiel 
of ships. Cases arising at Providence 
are handled by officers serving under 
Lieutenant Commander Richard  T. 
Bailey, U.S.C.G.R., Officer in Charge, 
Marine Inspection. At Portland, all 
Merchant Marine complaints are inves- 
tigated and heard by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Arthur Nesbit, U.S.C.G.R., 
Officer in Charge, Marine, Inspection, 
and his staff. All of these senior of- 
ficers are in turn responsible to, and 
supervised by Commander Charles M. 
Lyons, U.S.C.G.R. the Marine Inspec- 
tion Officer for the First Naval Dis- 
trict, who is on the staff of Commo- 
dore Wilfrid N. Derby, the District 
Coast Guard Officer. 


Complaints are received and investi- 
gated by Examining Officers who de- 
termine whether charges should be 
filed, and present the evidence sup- 


porting the charges. All charges are 
tried by a Hearing Officer who must 
hear the evidence on both sides. Per- 
sons charged are permitted to have 
counsel of their own choosing who 
need not be a lawyer. Fellow crew 
members, friends, union representa- 
tives, and shipping company agents 
often act as defense counsel. When 
requested, Coast Guard Officers \ are 
assigned to act as defense counsel. 
Hearings are open to the public except 
when military secrets are involved in 
the case. 


Decisions of Hearing Officers may 
be appealed to the District Coast Guard 
Officer, and in some cases may be fur- 
ther appealed to the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard. 

The Hearing Units are also required 
to investigate all marine casualties 
and accidents involving U. S. merchant 
vessels wherever they may occur, and 
those involving private vessels of ey- 
ery flag occurring in American waters. 
While such investigations are primarily 
intended to determine the cause of ac- 
cidents and to provide for corrective 
measures designed to advance the safe- 
ty of life and property at sea, they 
sometimes lead to the filing of charges 
against responsible personnel. In 
cases of major marine casualties in- 
volving extensive loss of life or prop- 
erty, the commandant appoints a spe- 
cial board of investigation which in- 
cludes a Hearing Unit Officer who is re- 
quired to press charges against any 
person who is seemingly responsible. 


Thus far, cases falling in the cate- 
gory of misconduct far outweigh the 
number of cases of negligence and 
incompetence. However, a great varie- 
ty of cases have been encountered. 
Collisions, groundings, fires, explo- 
sions, and failures of gear and equip- 
ment have presented many issues in- 
volving millions of dollars. At the 
present time, thousands of cases of 
misconduct not connected with casual- 
ties have involved such offenses as 
AOL, AWOL, desertion, missing ship, 
broaching cargo, assault and battery, 
failure to stand watch, forgery and 
alteration of seamen’s papers and li- 
censes, disobedience of lawful com- 
mands, mutiny, theft, smuggling, im- 
moral and indecent conduct, and even 
homicide. Cases of narcotic addiction, 
insanity, and infectious diseases have 
been handled with the assistance of 
U. S. Public Health Service doctors. 


On May 21, 1944, the Hearing Units’ 
jurisdiction was extended to complaints 
of misconduct against officers and sea- 
men employed on WSA controlled Pan- 
amanian flag vessels. The crews of 
those vessels are required to have a 
Coast Guard issued employment card 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Landing Craft Total Set at 100,000 All 
Types Developed in War Experience 


With all major types of landing 
craft now developed, our potential goal 
is 100,000 of these necessary vessels, 
which have made possible the landings 
on the coast of Western Europe and 
in the Pacific campaigns. 

The newest program will bring total 
expenditures of this phase of Naval 
shipbuilding up to nearly $6,000,000,- 
000. One out of every 5% dollars which 
the Navy is expending in 1944 for 
ship construction of all types is going 
toward the building of landing craft. 

The United States now has available 
the kinds of landing craft that may be 
needed in any shore-to-shore, or ship- 
to-shore invasion in any part of the 
world, so far as can be foreseen, on the 
basis of existing combat experience. 


Fifteen Major Types 
Now engaged in producing the land- 


ing craft are some 4,000 prime con- : 


tractors, 30,000 sub-contractors and 
their hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees. The vessels are being as- 
sembled at some 74 shipyards all over 
the Nation. 

Landing craft fall into some 15 
major types. The types run the gamut 
from amphibious tractors, called “al- 
ligator” up to LSD—LANDING SHIP, 
DOCK, largest of the amphibious 
family. The LSD is 450 feet in length, 
overall. 

Other types of these new warships 
are: 

The LST—LANDING SHIP, TANK 
—is an ocean-going vessel, especially 
constructed to transport and _ land 
tanks, tank destroyers, trucks, jeeps 
and other mechanized equipment. It 
was designed for shallow draft to fa- 
cilitate beaching. A huge bow ramp 
lowers to disgorge the vehicles, which 
roll from the ship to shore under their 
own power. The LST is 328 feet long 
and carries a complement of seven of- 
ficers and 57 enlisted men. 

The LSM — LANDING SHIP, ME- 
DIUM — is one of our newest ships. 
It is smaller than the LST and larger 
than the LANDING CRAFT, TANK. 
The LSM is an ocean-going vessel. It 
is slightly more than 200 feet in length 
and is highly maneuverable. With a 
broad, snub bow, the LSM was de- 
signed to bridge the long island-studded 
road to Tokyo. Of high speed, it can 
range far. 

The LCI(L) — LANDING CRAFT, 
INFANTRY (LARGE)—is an ocean- 
going vessel, designed to transport in- 
fantry forces for a large-scale inva- 
sion. Troops disembark by means of two 
large gangways, lowered on either side 
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of the bow. This type has facilities for 
berthing and feeding the troops aboard 
for short periods. It has been used 
with marked success on sandy beaches. 
The overall length is 157 feet and the 
vessel’s complement is two officers and 
20 enlisted men. 

The LCM—LANDING CRAFT, 
MECHANIZED — operates with small 
assault craft, which land personnel. It 
can land a tank of 30 tons, has an 
overall length of 56 feet and carries a 
crew of four. It can be transported as 
a deck load and can be lowered by the 
mother ship’s booms. 





On August 4th the Coast Guard passed the 154th anniversary of its founding in 1790. 


Tender, second class, of Stinett, Texas. 


area of landing. It is equipped with 
machine guns, rocket launchers and 
rockets. It carries a crew of five or six 
and can be transported by ship’s davits 
or on deck. 

The LCVP is the LANDING CRAFT, 
VEHICLE AND PERSONNEL. It 
carries both fighting men and vehicles, 
trucks, tanks, etc. It is an assault 
craft which may be utilized to carry 
cargo. This craft is equipped with a 
ramp for debarkation of personnel and 
has a capacity of 30 troops or a small 
group of small vehicles. It carries a 
crew of three. 

The LVT is the LANDING VE- 
HICLE, TRACKED. This is an am- 
phibious vehicle, propelled on water and 
on land by cleated tracks. It is dis- 
tingunished by its ability to land at oth- 


This 
recalled some of the various types of costumes worn by men of the Service in the old days. The 
lad with the sword wears the museum piece which was quite the thing during the war of 1812, 
just 22 years after the Coast Guard was founded. Holding the sword is Lloyd Strother, Water 


Left to right are Thomas Daniels, Signalman second 


class, of Chicago, Ill.; O. H. Brown, Motor Machinist's Mate, first class, of Adrian, Mich.; T. E. 
Stent, Pharmacist's Mate, first class, of Columbus, Ohio; and Coxswain J. H. Woods, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





The LCC is the LANDING CRAFT, 
CONTROL. It is a control boat or 
navigational leader. It is used to lead 
a mass of assault craft on to the 
beach. Further, it acts as a survey 
craft and has modern signaling de- 
vices. It can be carried aboard a 
transport on long voyages. 

THE LCS is the LANDING CRAFT, 
SUPPORT, which furnishes fire power 
both surface and anti-aircraft, in the 


erwise inaccessible places, as over coral 
reefs, through mangrove swamps, etc. 
It has a capacity of 20 troops, an over- 
all length of 24 feet and carries a crew 
of three. Wounded can be carried back 
to their base hospitals in this vessel. 

The LCP(L) LANDING CRAFT, 
PERSONNEL (LARGE)—is an as- 
sault craft for personnel and is ca- 
pable of transporting 30 to 36 troops. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Coast Guardsman on Three Sunken Ships 
Uninjured Loses Seat of His Pants 


The crew of a Coast Guard operated 
LCI withstood five hours of withering 
fire from enemy shore batteries off 
Normandy before they could beach 
their vessel on its third run to the 
beach and land detachments of Army 
Medical Corps, Military Police and part 
of a Navy Beach Battalion. 

Before their craft even came near 
the beach, the enemy began firing 88’s 
at them, several of which carried away 
the unloading ramp of the bow. Backing 
down, they made an attempt in anoth- 
er sector of the beach, but ran into 
steel traps buried in sand under the wa- 
ter. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to ram the ship through the ob- 
stacles, they returned to the first sec- 
tor, which was still under heavy fire. 


Musters Volunteers 


Coast Guardsman Gene Oxley, Sea- 
man, first class, of Greencastle, Indi- 
ana, mustered a group of men and they 
jumped over the side with lines and 
swam ashore. Over these lines the 
crew guided men of the three detach- 
ments to the beach. The LCI was 
stopped dead by six hits from the Nazi 
shore batteries. 

“I swam the line ashore while ma- 
chine gun _ bullets were dropping 
around me like rain,’ Oxley said. “I 
stood on the shore holding the man 
rope. As four soldiers were coming 
down the ramp, an 88 shell blew the 
ramp away. 

“From then on, thirty-six soldiers 
came over the side. They started 


pulling themselves toward — shore 
through the withering fire. Only six 
made it.” 


The ship’s stern anchor which wa's 
knocked out by shell and the LCI be- 
gan to drift. German batteries firing 
at point blank range, put shells through 
the wheel house, chewing the clothes 
off Chief Quartermaster Charles O. 
McWhirter, of Dallas, Texas. He suf- 
fered only a finger-nail-like scratch on 
his back. The ship was a shambles and 
eventually sank. 


Dug Foxhole 


Oxley, left on the beach, dug a fox- 
hole along with the surviving: soldiers. 
The beachhead at that point was only 
about 15 yards deep. 

“The tide came in,” Oxley said, ‘“‘and 
forced us out of our shallow foxholes. 
It pushed us too high and Nazi sni- 
pers got some of the soldiers. I had 
to. crawl on my belly and then had to 
run for it. 

“I finally got aboard another LCI 
and they started firing: at it.” The 
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Yeoman, second class, Fiske Adams, of Fram- 

ingham, Mass., is a ‘'talker'’ aboard a Coast 

Guard manned assault transport somewhere in 

the Pacific Ocean war zone. He formerly was 

attached to the Boston District office. His 

job is to relay orders from the bridge to all 
parts of the ship. 





Coast Guard craft, already suffering 
from several shell hits, put out for an- 
other load of troops. 

The LCI took on her cargo of troops 
and threaded her way back to the 
beachhead through mines. Oxley, who 
had survived two sinking vessels, said 
to a crewman of the craft, “I think I’m 
Eh Ipbabies 

Just then the Germans got the range 
again. The Nazi batteries whizzed 
two ‘shells through the wheel house, 
landed two on the starboard side, put 
a shell in the troop officers’ quarters, 
and riddled the port side with 155 mil- 
limeter shells. 


On Beach Again 


By that time Oxley had left the craft 
and was on the beach again surround- 
ed with German fire. 

“T lay there in a foxhole from 3 p.m. 
to 5:45 p.m. Dead soldiers were all 
over the beach. A Navy detroyer sent 
in boats to pick us up but she couldn’t 
take us all. I waited till the last trip. 

“The back of my trousers were shot 
off sometime while I was running on 
the beach. I was pretty scared, but I 
guess that was natural. I stayed over 
in France three days and sweated out 
the air raids. When I got back to Eng- 
land, I found that they all thought I 
was dead. I guess I was just lucky!” 


COAST GUARD FERRIES 
ASSORTED NAZIS 10 
UNITED STATES 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD 
MANNED TRANSPORT — A motley 
array of German prisoners from 
France—several thousand erzats edi- 
tions of Nazi supermen including Ori- 
entals, ‘“Russian-Germans” from Tur- 
kestan, Poles and natives of the Su- 
detenland and the countries along the 
German borders—havye been unloaded 
from this giant troop-carrying ship at 
an East Coast United States port. 

Gone from this portion of the vaunt- 
ed Wermacht was all the fight they 
had shown but several days before 
boarding ship when they were nabbed 
by Yank paratroopers and other Allied 
forces in Normandy; gone were the usu- 
al sullen, domineering masks of Nazi 
prisoners of war. 


Boys of Fourteen 


This invasion haul netted an odd 
assortment of prisoners; pink cheeked, 
tow headed boys of 14 and 15, gaunt 
whiskered, war-withered, tall men, lit- 
tle, middle-aged runts. They wore all 
sorts of uniforms, blue, green and gray 
—all cheap and filthy. 

The Orientals stood out, wearing 
torn and ragged turbans. Some of the 
English-speaking prisoners said they 
were Japs, others held out that they 
were Mongolians. 

Some, particularly the boy-soldiers, 
were more talkative. Many jabbered 
away as they formed lines for their 
first shipboard meal of frankfurts, 
sauerkraut, G-I beans, bread, butter, 
jam and strong coffee with milk and 
cream. They spoke of themselves al- 
though the Army and Marine Corps 
guards assisting in the handling of the 
prisoners obeyed orders not to strike 
up conversations with the prisoners. 

Information overheard from this 
chatter at the guards revealed that 
many of the prisoners spoke no Ger- 
man. One prisoner was a Nazi para- 
trooper whose unit had dropped behind 
our lines and captured three U. S. 
gliders and their crews. But five more 
American gliders had descended im- 
mediately thereafter, and captured the 
Germans. 


Luoted Allied Troops 


Guards who brought the prisoners to 
the dock told stories of the Germans 
looting Allied soldiers who fell under 
Nazi fire before the beaches were es- 
tablished, taking many items from the 
dead, from wedding rings to shoes. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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CONGRATULATORY STATEMENTS 


issued by the leaders of America’s fighting men on the 


54th ANNIVERSARY 
of the 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
4 August, 1944 


STATEMENT OF 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY JAMES FORRESTAL 


Little more than a year after the founding of the Republic, 
the United States Coast Guard was established to protect 
American merchant shipping. In the succeeding years, the 
Coast Guard has not only protected our merchant marine in 
peacetime but it has also become an operating part of the 
Navy in every war. During the present conflict the Coast 
Guard has been responsible for the security of our ports and 
for merchant marine safety measures. It has also joined its 
forces with the Navy, the Army and the.Marines in nearly 
every major invasion. It has a proud record in this war, a 
fitting addition to a hundred and fifty-four years of service to 
the nation and to humanity. 





STATEMENT OF 
ADMIRAL HAROLD R. STARK, U. S. N. 
COMMANDER, U. S. NAVAL FORCES IN EUROPE 


It is a real pleasure for me to offer my heartiest congratu- 
lations to the officers and men of the United States Coast 
Guard on the 154th Anniversary of its founding. I know that 
Coast Guardsmen are serving courageously and efficiently on 
all the war fronts of the world. But it is here in the European 
theatre and especially on D-Day and important days and weeks 
that followed that I have personally observed what a gallant 
fighting service the Coast Guard is. 

Operating under the United States Navy, officers and men of 
the United States Coast Guard manned large attack transports, 
LST’s, LCI’s, and other landing craft that brought Allied 
forces to breach Hitler’s west wall. 

Other Coast Guardsmen operated a fleet of rescue cutters in 
the waters off the Normandy Coast. So well did they do their 
jobs that more than 1,000 men’s lives were saved. 

The officers and men of the Coast Guard have truly lived up 
to the highest American Naval traditions and to them I say 
“Well Done.” 


STATEMENT OF 
ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ, U. S. N., 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET 
AND PACIFIC OCEAN AREAS 


For one hundred and fifty-four years the United States Coast 
Guard has served the nation in peace and war. Intrepid cut- 
ters of the old revenue marine service fought together with the 
frigates CONSTITUTION and CONSTELLATION in the first 
Naval victories of the republic. In every subsequent war 
Coast Guardsmen and their sturdy ships have added to their 
fighting tradition. Never have they proved their seamanship 
and valor more emphatically than in the tasks they are per- 
forming today. On behalf of their comrades in arms of the 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, I congratulate the of- 
ficers, men and women of the United States Coast Guard on 
this anniversary. 


STATEMENT OF 
VICE ADMIRAL ROBERT L. GHORMLEY, U. S. N., 
COMMANDANT, FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 
AND COMMANDER, HAWAIIAN SEA FRONTIER 


All hands in the Fourteenth Naval District and Hawaiian 
Sea Frontier join me in extending greetings to Coast Guards- 
men on fighting fronts throughout the world, as they celebrate 
their 154th birthday. 

Operating as an integral part of the Navy, the Coast Guard in 
Hawaii is doing an outstanding job. This job includes protect- 
ing our ports and piers against sabotage and fire. carrying on 
patrol duty and rescue work at sea, and maintaining aids to 
navigation. The Coast Guard is performing all its many peace- 
time functions and war duties in a most efficient manner, re- 
flecting credit on all hands. 
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STATEMENT OF 4 
ADMIRAL ERNEST J. KING, U.S. N. 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, U. S. FLEET AND CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Vice Admiral R. R. Waesche, 
Commandant, United States Coast Guard, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Admiral Waesche: 

The 154th anniversary of the founding of the United States 
Coast Guard on August 4, 1944, falls during a most important 
period of the war. Although we have made much progress 
during the past year, we still have a long and difficult way 
to go before attaining victory. 

At present, operations on a much larger scale haye been 
launched against our enemies on all fronts. The role of the 
Coast Guard, in cooperation with other branches of the armed 
services, has materially aided the cause of the Allies. 

On this occasion, in behalf of the officers and men of other 
Naval services, I wish to convey to you sincere congratulations 
and appreciation for the outstanding part the United States 
Coast Guard has played in our achievements. We wish you 
continued success, and we are confident that all Coast Guard 
personnel will continue to resolve their duties and responsi- 
bilities, effectively and promptly, as they have always done in 
the past 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ En J. KING 
Admiral, U. S. Navy 





STATEMENT OF 
GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, U. S. A. 
SUPREME COMMANDER, ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCES 


To the officers and men of the United States Coast Guard 
I extend my heartiest congratulations on the 154th anniversary 
of the founding of this fighting service. In the European Thea- 
ter of Operations Coast Guardsmen have manned assault trans- 
ports with courage and efficiency. They have operated landing 
ships and craft of many types, bringing our men and material 
across the English Channel. United States Coast Guard rescue 
cutters rendered another vital contribution in saving the lives 
of hundreds of our men in the waters off the Invasion coast 
during D-Day and trying days that followed. 

Not only have you upheld the motto of the United States 
Coast Guard, when the time came you delivered. 

Congratulations and many thanks, 


STATEMENT OF 
GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, U. S. A., 
COMMAND=ER-IN-CHIEF OF ALLIED FORCES IN THE 
SOUTHWEST PACIFIC AREA 


On the one hundred and fifty-fourth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the United States Coast Guard, I wish to express my 
deep appreciation of the magnificent service which has been 
rendered by this branch of our national defense in the South- 
west Pacific Area. They have manned troop transparts and 
supply ships, have operated invasion craft and participated 
with gallantry and efficiency in all the many operations here. 
They have nobly upheld the highest traditions of the Coast 
Guard. 





STATEMENT OF 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL ROBERT C. RICHARDSON, U.S. A. 
COMMANDING U. S. ARMY FORCES IN THE CENTRAL 
PACIFIC AREA 


All U. S. Army forces in the Central Pacific Area join in 
extending greetings and congratulations to the United States 
Coast Guard on the 154th anniversary of the organization. Dur- 
ing this war the Coast Guard, as a unit in the fighting Army- 
Navy team, has carried its share of responsibility and has been 
represented in every American landing in the scattered islands 
of the Pacific. It may well be proud of its contribution to the 
victory that lies ahead. With heartfelt appreciation for their 
long and distinguished service, we salute the Coast Guards- 
men on their anniversary. 
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COAST GUARD'S FIRST 
COMMISSIONED OFFICER 
HONORED ON ANNIVERSARY 


Appropriate memorial services were 
held at the grave of Hopley Yeaton, 
first commissioned officer of the United 
States Coast Guard in North Lubec, 
Maine at 1500 on 4 August, 1944. 


The locations of the Yeaton home- 
stead and grave was discovered quite 
by accident while a member of the Bos- 
ton Public Relations staff was in con- 
tact with office of the Lubec Herald 
in connection with Coast Guard pub- 
licity just before the anniversary. 


A chance remark by Mr. Harry 
Keene of the Lubec Herald, that the 
father of the Coast Guard was buried 
in the community and that his home 
was still standing, started a chain of 
events which ended in the memorial 
services on 4 August. 


The DCGO issued orders that the 
grave be trimmed, the fence surround- 
ing the lot repaired and that a wreath 
be obtained and placed during the an- 
niversary, with appropriate ceremonies. 

Further research revealed that Yeaton 
settled in North Lubec about one and 
one half years after he was commission- 
ed in 1791 and assumed command of 
the cutter “Scammel” of the Revenue 
Marine. 

Becoming friendly with the Collector 
of Custom for the Passamaquoddy Dis- 
trict at Lubec, in line with his official 
duties; he was persuaded to accept a 
grant of land on the North Peninsula 
which was being deeded to honorably 
discharged veterans of the Revolution- 
ary War. 

The timbers for the homes of the 
veterans were sawed by Major Lemuel 
Tresscot, an aide to General Washing- 
ton who was later given the land which 
is now the town of Trescot, Maine as his 
pay. 

Yeaton settled there as ‘soon as the 
home, which follows the lines of a Cape 
Cod cottage, was completed. Later, he 
built a wharf on an inlet which adjoined 
his land and named it Constitution 
Dock. This wharf became the official 
dock for the cutter of the Revenue 
Marine then on duty in that area. 

Living in Lubec between cruises along 
his patrol which stretched from Kit- 
tery, Maine to Calais, Maine; Yeaton 
became a respected citizen of the com- 
munity and took an active part in com- 
munity affairs. 

He died in 1812 and about 30 years 


ago the Daughters of the American 
tevolution placed a tombstone on the 
grave which carried the following 
epitaph: 
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Eugene Watts CBM, officer-in-charge of West Quoddy Head Lifeboat Station, places a wreath 
ordered by the DCGO IND on the grave of Hopley Yeaton at North Lubec, Maine, while a 


detail from the station stands at attention. 


Services were conduced by the Reverend Donald 


Stockford of Lubec. 





In memory of 
HOPLEY YEATON, ESQ. 
Who departed this life at Lubec on the 
12th day of May A.D. 1812 
In the 73d year of his age 
A Patriot of ’76 
A son of freedom and of order too 
Unwed by party; to his country true 
No joys domestic; Not the love of ease 
Could cool his patriotic zeal in war 
or peace 
Yielding his utmost aid with glory and 
success 





The crew of the West Quoddy Head 
Lifeboat Station in charge of Eugene 
Watts CBM cared for the grave and 
made preparations for the ceremonies. 

Chief Watts; Harry Watters CBM 
with seamen Kenneth Stickney, La- 
mont Sullivan, Edward Shululk, Joseph 
Sustack, Robert Cissell and Kenneth 
Moody made up the Coast Guard party 
at the ceremonies. 





Special Gasoline for 
Men on Leave 


Navy personnel on leave 72 hours or 
more are entitled to special gasoline 
rations. They are entitled to one gal- 
lon per day, up to a maximum of 30 
gallons. 

Ration coupons may be obtained 
from local OPA boards upon presen- 





tation of the original copy of leave 
papers which will be endorsed by the 
boards to indicate the ration issued. 


Application should be made to lo- 
cal boards in the community where the 
automobile to be driven is located, and 
should be accompanied by evidence 
of the identity of the automobile (reg- 
istration) the applicant intends to use. 


C.G. Welfare 
Specialists at Sea 


The first Welfare Specialist in the 
Navy or Coast Guard to assist a 
Chaplain aboard ship is Coast Guards- 
man Robert F. Matthaidess, Sp 3c (W) 
and at this time is the only one at sea. 

Matthaidess received his training at 


the Navy Chaplains School at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, graduating the 16th 
of January, 1944. He was stationed at 
the Receiving Station until he was 
transferred to the U.S.S. WAKE- 
FIELD, Coast Guard manned transport. 


The Coast Guard Academy at New 
London, Conn., is returning to a four- 
year training course for regular offi- 
cers with the next class. It is the 
first of the Services to reestablish pre- 
war schedules. 
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Sparring 
Avound 


Priscilla Cranstoun, Elvera Gillespie 
and Catherine Hanson have graduated 
from the Coast Guard Academy as 
SPAR Ensigns. Following in their 
footsteps were Stella Davis, Wilma J. 
Harding and Margaret Fisher, who en- 
tered the July 17th class. 








Blissful sighs of contentment are 
heard when the SPARs at Gloucester 
Captain of the Port retire for the night. 
Since moving from the Nautilus house 
into their new barracks they are using 
the owner’s furniture—which includes 
the most wonderful beds with soft, 
downy mattresses. After so many 
nights on G.I. bunks they are enjoying 
their new found comfort. The lying 
room is also popular as it is furnished 
with modern easy chairs and davens 
and has a huge fireplace. The SPARs 
anticipate having to move again in 
the early fall, thus the permit to live 
like civilians for a few short weeks. 


On Sunday, July 23rd, the Port of 
Boston Band dedicated its weekly con- 
cert to the SPARs. Guests on the 
program were Lt. Mary -Morton, As- 
sistant Personnel Officer and Senior 
SPAR Officer of the District, Bea- 
trice Leverton, Y3c, who recently re- 
ceived her husband’s Purple Heart, 
awarded when he lost his life in a sub- 
marine disaster, and Betty Kapp, Sea- 
man Ist class, who favored the audience 
with several vocal selections. 


The SPAR Choral group under the 
direction of Professor Braslovsky has 
been quite active during the month of 
July. Besides their bi-monthly Thurs- 
day evening programs over WHDH, the 
girls sang over a twenty-one station 
hook-up, Sunday, 30 July, commemorat- 
ing the 154th birthday of the Coast 
Guard. On August 2nd the group held 
a picnic and a good time was enjoyed 
by all present. 


The second SPAR from the Boston 
District to earn the Specialist (Welfare) 
Rating is Hildegard Blegsted who re- 
turned to the District after graduating 
from the Chaplain’s Assistant school 
at Williams and Mary College, to take 
up her duties as Assistant to Father 
Frawley at Constitution Base. She re- 
cently spent a two weeks’ leave with 
her folks in Brandt, South Dakota. 
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In port for minor repairs, the Coast Guard combat cutter Duane stands out sharply in 


this flash night photo. 
of the Atlantic. 


Cutters such as the Duane have played a major role in the Battle 
Constantly on duty, since Pearl Harbor they have made possible the 


shipment of the huge storehouse of supplies and troops for the invasion of Europe. 








There has been quite a bit of dis- 
cussion at the Barracks lately. The 
SPARs can’t figure out whether Bran- 
don Hall is being run for them or the 
stray kittens in Brookline. Each eve- 
ning, upon returning to the barracks, 
the girls find another little furry ani- 
mal pussy-footing it around the pass- 
ageways. One little solid black fellow 
has taken the fancy of the gals in the 
second floor social room. He has be- 
come so used to attention that he im- 
mediately jumps into the lap of the 
first SPAR who sits down to relax af- 
ter chow. 


A large group of SPARs made a 
striking picture when they paraded 
behind the color guard at the Pops 
Concert held in the Hatch Memorial 
Shell on the Esplanade, August 4th. 
They were guests of honor at the pro- 
gram dedicated to the 154th anniver- 
sary of the United States Coast Guard. 





Five former storekeepers in the Dis- 
trict have left for the SPAR Pay and 
Supply School at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Palm Beach. Upon graduation Edith 
Clark, Catherine Holtz, Helen Schil- 
ling, Henrietta Schuettge and Harriet 
Schulman will be commissioned En- 
signs in the Women’s Reserve of the 
Coast Guard. 


COAST GUARD FERRIES NAZIS 
(Continued from Page 10) 


None of this stolen gear was brought 
aboard by this group of prisoners. 

Under strict orders, the crew was 
forbidden to barter, collect souvenirs, 
talk with or fraternize with the pris- 
oners. Attempts of the prisoners to 
barter their “souvenirs” met only blank 
silence. 

Warning against abusing the prison- 
ers and citing the need for impassive- 
ness toward German jeers and insults, 
officers pointed out that any thought- 
less act on the part of the ship’s per- 
sonnel. may reflect on thousands of 
Americans now imprisoned. Violence 
to a prisoner could be reported through 
the International Red Cross to Ger- 
many and used as an excuse for vicious 
treatment of American prisoners. 

During the voyage to the States the 
Marine Guard, permanently stationed 
aboard this Coast Guard vessel, ef- 
ficiently handled the prisoners with no 
reports of any action either by the 
prisoners or guard that warranted any 
officer’s attention. 

The prisoners displayed a decided 
weakness for the sugar bowls usually 
left on the tables in the mess hall. Dur- 
ing the first meal, each man ate about 
one-half pound of sugar, using a half 
cup of sugar with each mug of coffee, 
until a system of rationing was insti- 
tuted. 
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Secretary Forrestal Issues Naval Review 
And Roundup in Europe and Pacific Areas 


(Editor’s Note: The Coast Guard has 
participated in every amphibious opera- 
tion in the Pacific campaigns. The Na- 
val review and round-up by Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal recently is print- 
ed in full and gives a most comprehen- 
sive picture of the vast operations to 
date.) 


ATLANTIC: 

The role of the large combat ships 
in the invasion is diminishing. Al- 
though bombardment of shore positions 
by Allied Naval vessels continues in 
some sectors, the inward thrust of the 
bridgehead in Normandy has reduced 
the assistance which can be offered by 
surface ships. Enemy minelaying ac- 
tivity off the bridgehead coast, fre- 
quently by air, continues to call for 
prompt counter measures by Allied 
minesweepers. Clashes between small 
craft continues. 


PACIFIC: 

Guam, Tinain and Saipan are the 
key which will unlock the door to 
Japan, the Philippines and the coast of 
China. Their occupation will give us 
bases aggregating approximately 300 
square miles and containing eight air- 
fields and five harbors within 1,500 
miles of Japan and the Philippines. As 
Admiral King has said, 1,500 miles is a 
practical radius for fleet operations. We 
are approximately as far from Japan 
and the Philippines as the Canal Zone 
is from New Orleans, or as the Virgin 
Islands are from New York. 

We have rebounded a long way since 
December 9, 1941, the day on which 
Guam fell. We still have a long way 
to go. From Guam to Tokyo is farther 
than from Bougainville to Guam—and 
somewhere along the route the enemy 
must fight us with all his remaining 
strength. 

The sea, air and land forces fighting 
in the Marianas have demonstrated a 
staying power unparalleled in Naval 
warfare. They now have been on the 
offensive for more than six’ weeks. A 
great armada of warships and supply 
vessels has operated within 550 to 1,500 
miles of the enemy’s home islands with- 
out serious injury from Japanese air, 
surface or submarine forces. On ‘sev- 
eral occasions they have fought closer 
to the enemy’s main base than to their 
own advanced base. 

These facts attest to the power and 
versatility of the fleets under Admiral 
Nimitz—and to the skill of their com- 
manders. They also show that the 
U. S. Navy has achieved the mobility 
and the “reach” which its commanders 
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have sought since the beginning of 
the war. 


The resumption of our offensive op- 
erations in the Marianas by our land- 
ings on Guam and Tinian with com- 
parative ease reflects the importance 
of the defeat we inflicted on the Jap- 
anese fleet on June 19 and 20. The 
knowledge that it was impracticable 
for the enemy fleet to interfere with 
our operations made it possible for us 
to conduct a sustained, systematic and 
crushing bombardment of the enemy’s 
beach defenses with both aircraft and 
surface craft. 


The success of this softening up is 
indicated in the reports that the land- 
ings on Guam were the smoothest con- 
ducted to date and went on schedule to 
the minute. It is notable that our 
command of the air and sea in the 
Marianas region has permitted us to 
carry the beaches, the areas which all 
past experiences indicated would be 
the bloodiest spots, with comparative- 
ly light losses. Our difficulties have 
come later in digging the Japanese out 
of inland gullies and caves. 


It is desired to stress the teamwork 
involved in these operations and the 
firm control of the sea and air which 
is permitting us to gain control of the 
ground. Army and Navy aircraft first 
spied out the region, then Navy air- 
craft and surface ships smashed the 
Japanese air arm and chased the en- 
emy ships, not only from the vicinity 
of the Marianas but also from the Vol- 
cano and Bonin islands to the north. 
Then before the troops moved ashore, 
approximately 5,000 air sorties were 
made on Guam proper, between July 
10 and July 21. Our heaviest day of 
aerial attack was on July 20 when more 
than 1,400 sorties dumped 466 tons of 
bombs on enemy troops and installa- 
tions. 


Also aiding in the campaign to take 
Guam has been the assistance received 
from General MacArthur. Aircraft 
under this command have help by mak- 
ing repeated raids upon the enemy’s 
air bases in the central and western 
Carolinas. These attacks, plus by 
land-based Army and Navy planes in 
the Central Pacific, have been instru- 
mental in preventing the Japanese 
from making any important air at- 
tack from that flank. 


On Guam our casualties have been 
moderate and those of the enemy have 
been heavy. In repulsing only one of 
the Japanese counter attacks we killed 
at least 270 of them. This is over 


three-quarters of the number of our 
own dead in the first two days of our 
entire attack on the island. 


The attack on Guam is being made 
by Army and Marine Corps troops not 
previously engaged in the Marianas. 
The attack on Tinian is being made 
by the same troops that conquered 
Saipan. After 24 days of the mean- 
est kind of fighting through cane fields 
and caves, followed by 10 days of so- 
called rest, these same men are in shape 
to conduct a second major assault. 
This is an outstanding military achieve- 
ment. 


Over 5,000 of our wounded on Saipan 
have already returned to duty with 


their units and are now participating 


in the Tinian attack. This reduces our 
net losses on Saipan by a third and it 
speaks volumes for both the morale of 
the troops and the effectiveness of the 
Medical Corps. 


We have buried a total of 20,720 en- 
emy dead on Saipan and prisoners of 
war number 1,707. <A total of 14,192 
civilians have been interned. 


The number of prisoners taken on 
Saipan is by far the greatest taken 
in any operations against the Japanese 
in the war to date. The figure repre- 
sents about eight percent of the mili- 
tary forces involved in Saipan’s de- 
fense and is an unusually high propor- 
tion. It shows that, while many Jap- 
anese are still fanatical, some of them 
are beginning to face the realities of 
their desperate position. 


A summary of our Saipan campaign 
shows that our losses were as follows: 
Killed in action, 3,049; wounded in ac- 
tion, 13,049; missing in action, 365. 


. 


LANDING CRAFT 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Its overall length is 36 feet. It can 
be transported as deck cargo and car- 
ries a crew of three. 


The LCP(R) — LANDING CRAFT, 
PERSONNEL, WITH RAMP — has a 
ramp for the debarkation of personnel; 
a capacity of 30 to 36 troops and an 
overall length of 36 feet. Its use is the 
same as the LANDING CRAFT, IN- 
FANTRY. 


The LCR(S) — LANDING CRAFT 
RUBBER (SMALL)—is designed to 
land patrols and raiders. It has a ca- 
pacity of seven troops and an overall 
length of 12 feet. It weighs 165 
pounds and is propelled by paddles or 
outboard motor. The larger variety 
carries 10 troops, is 16 feet long and 
weighs 395 pounds. 
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“And | now pronounce you man and wife’ Miss Catherine Haddow and Seaman first class 


Arthur L. Sanford, Jr.. become Mr. and Mrs. 


The ceremony was performed by Chaplain Frank 


R. Morton, USNR, attached to the Providence Coast Guard Station. The couple were attended 
by Seaman Robert Hesley and Lillian T. Monroe. 





Coast Guard LST 
Was Lucky-Seemed 
She Carried Horseshoe 


“Our LST carried a horseshoe,” re- 
marked Coast Guardsman Henry S. 
Ward, when he came home on leave re- 
cently in Somerville, Mass. 

Ward, Machinist’s Mate second class, 
spent fourteen months in the South 
Pacific. During that period his CG- 
manned landing ship participated in 
five initial and four supporting inva- 
sions. 

“We saw a lot of Jap planes and 
were drenched plenty of times from 
Jap bombs which smashed the water 
around us but luckily, we did not suf- 
fer a single casualty,” he said. 

In Ward’s service record is a group 
commendation from General MacArthur 
for the Admiralty Island assault. 

Also serving aboard the same ship 
was Robert K. Young, 23-year-old 
Gunner’s Mate, second class, of North 
Andover, Mass. This LST saw action 
at Morobe, Lae, Finschafen, Cape 
Gloucester, Tanamarah, Hollandia, 
Wakda and Biak Island. 

“Gloucester was our toughest inva- 
sion,” said Young. ‘At one time there 
were 18 Jap planes almost directly 
overhead. One bomb plopped into the 
water less than 75 yards off our port 
quarter, but that’s the closest they 
came.” 
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MERCHANT MARINE HEARING 
UNIT 
(Continued from Page 8) 
subject to suspension or revocation in 
the same manner as American licenses 
and certificates. 

Experience demonstrates that the 
work of the Hearing Unit quickly be- 
comes academic unless investigations 
are made and charges are tried at the 
earliest possible moment. Crews usu- 
ally disperse as soon as paid off; hence 
witnesses are hard to find when com- 
plaints are not reported promptly. In- 
valuable cooperation has been given to 
the Hearing Unit by the Captain of 
the Port, the Harbor Patrols, the 
Coast Guard boarding officers,’ and 
Coast Guard Intelligence who frequent- 
ly receive complaints requiring the at- 
tention and action of the Hearing Unit. 

The symbol “MMHU” has rapidly 
spread around the globe. Units have 
been established in all theatres of war. 
In the United Kingdom, Africa, Italy, 
South Pacific, and the Far East, the 
men of the sea found Coast Guard 
Hearing Units advancing with the 
Army and the Navy and dispensing 
the same expeditious and impartial jus- 
tice they had learned to expect in home 
ports. They are all looking forward to 
seeing units set up in Germany and 
Japan. Eagerly awaiting this assign- 
ment, the Hearing Unit Officers like all 
Coast Guardsmen are ready for the 
call. 


ABOARD COAST GUARD MANNED 
TRANSPORT IN THE NORTH 


NORTH ATLANTIC—Coast Guard 
Carlin E. Brill of Canton, Ohio, could- 
n’t take along his bride of eight days, 
the former Ruth Hill of Sandwich, 
Mass., when he sailed from an East 
Coast port, so he did the next best 
thing—bought a baby doll which he 
insists “looks just like her.” 


Fastened at the head of his bunk, 
the blonde figure smiles down at Brill 
when he sleeps, keeping vigil over his 
dreams. 


“The fellows have given me an awful 
ribbing,’ Brill remarked. “But they 
have their pin-up’ girls, don’t they? I 
kind of like having her there. She’s 
a pretty thing and looks just like 
Ruth.” 


Both Miss Hill and Brill—both 18 
years of age—were married recently 
after a courtship of several months. 


vi 


AWARDS OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from Page 7) 





and he was forced to return to his sta- 
tion. 


Richard J. Cariens, MM Ic, of Hor- 
ton, Kansas: Following an explosion 
aboard an Army aircraft rescue boat 
at a dock, he unhesitatingly boarded 
the rescue boat, located and repaired 
a ruptured fuel line. He probably pre- 
vented another explosion of high-octane 
gasoline which would have endangered 
port installations and vessels docked 
in the vicinity. (September 22, 1943.) 


Odell L. Bradshaw, MoMM 3c, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Hearing the cries of a 
seaman who was drowning in the Al- 
tamaha River, in Georgia on May 28, 
1943, he removed his clothes and 
plunged into the treacherous and swift 
current. He reached the exhausted 
seaman, who had gone down once and 
carried him safely back to shore. 


Herman H. Kramm, GM 3c, Albany, 
N. Y.: During the rescue of survivors 
of the U.S.S. PLYMOUTH, he and sey- 
eral comrades volunteered to man a 
small boat and go to the aid of several 
survivors floating helplessly downwind 
in the turbulent seas. Although the 
boat was half swamped in launching 
by the heavy rolling of his vessel, he 
worked tirelessly to keep the boat from 
being smashed or flooded and assisted 
in picking up several survivors from 
the shark-infested waters. 
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and 





Employed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in Newton, Mass., are these members 
of the Temporary Reserve. Left to right are Henry F. Arnold, BM Ic; George A. Andolina, 
AS; Walter E. Carter, AS; Henry E. Corazzini, Sp 3c; Edward K. White, AS; William L. 


Portanova, Sea 2c; George E. Andrews, Sea Ic. 


Missing from photograph were George S. 


Pate, Sea 2c and Warren E. Gould, AS. 





*% Flotilla #700, Providence, R. I.— 
Three picket boats attached to the 
Providence station and manned by Tem- 
porary Reservists of this flotilla ren- 
dered assistance on seven occasions on 
Sunday, July 16. 

One crew aided four persons who 
were clinging to an overturned sail- 
boat, and picked up a drifting skiff, 
towing both craft to shore. 

The TR’s on a second picket boat 





came upon an overturned sailboat with 
two passengers aboard; aided another 
sailboat, and assisted an overturned 
rowboat. All three craft and passen- 
gers were brought ashore. 

The crew of the third picket boat 
rescued two men clinging to an over- 
turned sailboat, and towed in a second 
overturned sailboat. 





More TR News on Page 20 


*% Flotilla #416, Lynn, Mass.—Many 
men have foregone their vacations in 
order to keep the schedules of duty 
going ‘smoothly. Harold Simpson 
gave up his scheduled trip to Boot 
Camp on a week during which #416 
was short men. He stood an 8-hour 
watch practically every night during 
the week. Cox George Dick spent an 
entire day painting the TR quarters 
at the Base. Chief Lee Hartshorn 
spent a great deal of his free time 
reflooring and installing new wall 
boards in the building. 


The promotion of Bart Arena from 
CBM to Ensign was one of the high- 
lights of the month. Every man in the 
flotilla was happy to see his untiring 
efforts thus rewarded. Other promo- 
tions included Charles Betts, to CBM; 
Alex McCarrier, Lee Hartshorn, 
Charles Reed and Robert Farren, to C 
Sp. 


To speed up meetings, all men log 
in as they come aboard, thus eliminat- 
ing roll call at musters. Another 
innovation is the immediate posting for 
disenrollment of any man who fails to 
report for duty without an adequate 
written excuse. The cases of these 
men are acted upon each week at the 
regular staff meeting. At these meet- 
ings, composed of all staff officers and 
chiefs, an immediate control is kept 
over any operational or morale difficul- 
ties. 


CBM Francis Comey is now assigned 
to the Chelsea Base as Watch Of- 
ficer; David Reed, Sp 1e, is the flotilla 
Training officer; Robert Farren has 
been appointed flotilla Personnel of- 
ficer. A new rating board consists of 
Chiefs Roy Overbeck, Betts, Hartshorn 
and McCarrier. 








Group photo of Flotilla #521, under command of Lt. (jg) Peter Stengel (T). This maintenance crew located at Constitution Base includes 


skilled craftsmen from many trades. 


In this group are machinists, electricians, carpenters, radio technicians, tin smiths, metal workers, podia- 


trists, meat cutters, sign painters, gunnery mates, salesmen, accountants, efficiency experts, town officials, plant managers, contractors, 


motion picture technicians, etc. 
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FIRST COAST GUARD INVADERS 
RETURN FROM NORMANDY 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Company Wiped Out 

Another account of action aboard a 
Coast Guard LCI was related by Ru- 
dolph Hesselgren, 25-year-old Boat- 
swain’s mate from Union, Maine. This 
LCI hit the invasion beach in the 
Trouville sector on H-Hour of D-Day 
at the exact spot where the Nazis 
were holding anti-invasion maneuvers. 
Hesselgren said he saw virtually the 
entire company of infantrymen his ship 
carried wiped out by machine gun fire 
and artillery fire before they touched 
the rocky shore. 

His battle station was at the head 
of the port ramp. The LCI managed 
to hit the beach without incident as 
low tide allowed the skipper, Lieut. 
(jg) Coit Hendley of South Carolina, 
to see the looming water barriers with 
their booby traps. No sooner had the 


linesman leaped to the beach to string ’ 


the infantry guide lines, than the 
Nazis, concealed in their camouflaged 
pillboxes along the ridge overlooking 
the beach opened up with everything 
they had, Hesselgren said. 

“At the first salvo of 88’s, the star- 
board ramp was knocked out, but the 
Yanks gritted their teeth and plunged 
down my port ramp, only to be cut 
down,” he continued. “It was apparent 
that this spot had been ‘zeroed in’ 
meaning covered by cross fire. So the 
LCI pulled out and tried another spot 
about 50 yards away. 


Going Even Tougher 

“Here the going was even tougher, 
and of 35 men who attempted to get to 
the beach only five got ashore. I saw 
two wounded men struggling in the wa- 
ter below the ramp, leaped down and 
hauled them to the deck. Both died 
later. 

“By this time the LCI was gravely 
hit and it pulled out of the beach, 
burning and listing, its decks a sham- 
bles of dead and wounded men.” 

In the afternoon it was ‘seen the 
ship could not be saved, and the sur- 
vivors were taken off. Hesselgren was 
unscratched, but the experience was 
so devastating for the whole crew, they 
were given a rest period. 


On Navy Transport 

Among the Coast Guard ‘survivors 
was a group who were aboard a Navy 
assault transport. In all there were 65 
Coast Guardsmen aboard to man the 
landing’ barges. 

“Jerry really was ready for us,” said 
Richard F. Fleming, 22, MoMM ic of 
Somerville. “The first from their 88s 
was terrific. All the damage inflicted 
on the invasion forces came from shore 
batteries. There was plenty of ma- 
chine gun fire, too. I was in Africa, 


bf 
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Small portion of the group of some 150 Coast Guard invaders who returned as survivors from 


the Normandy Invasion on D-Day. 


The U.S.S. PENTHOUSE, recreation room atop the Re- 


ceiving Station in Boston, was used as a clearing house to arrange leaves at home for the men. 





Sicily and Italy, but eompared_ to 
France they were a picnic. 

“However, in the French invasion 
we had wonderful air protection and 
plenty of naval gun fire. It felt good 
to hear and see those planes overhead 
and realize they were ours.” 

His shipmate, who was at the con- 
trols of that same landing barge with 
Fleming, was Edwin Carrigan, 26, BM 
2c, of South Boston, who wouldn’t 
think of letting a broken finger on his 
left hand keep him out of action. 

“T was fooling around a couple of 
days in England before D-Day and 
busted a finger,” he said. The finger 
was still in a splint when he came 
home. “The skipper asked me if I 
wanted to be relieved, but I didn’t 
want to miss the show. We made out 
all right, too, hit the beach the first 
time, backed out and returned later with 
another load. 


Wins Medal for Bravery 
Another engineer aboard a landing 
barge was Willard L. Durgin, MoMM 
1c, of Oak Bluffs, Mass., who was a 
teacher before the war. Recently he 
was awarded the Legion of Merit for 
outstanding bravery in the invasion of 
French Morocco, November 8-11, 1942. 

He has received seven citations. 
Less fortunate were members of the 
crew of one LCI which was hit a dozen 
times from shells from the 88s. Her 


bow was almost blown off by small 
land mines which the Nazis had placed 
atop the anti-landing obstacles. 

Describing this action was William 
S. McDonough, 26, MoMM Ic, of Som- 
erville. He was wounded. 

“We put her ashore,” he said, “and 
unloaded our troops, but in backing 
out we hit a mine that smashed the 
port ramp. By then the 88s were get- 
ting the range and our LCI took three 
or four hits. Then we hit another 
mine, and some more hits came our 
way. The skipper ordered us_ to 
abandon ship and we did. I was in 
the water about 45 minutes when I 
was picked up and later transferred 
to one of the Coast Guard’s 83-foot res- 
cue cutters. None of the crew was 
HOS ten 

Another survivor was Arthur E. 
Wade, Chief Commissary Steward, of 
Gilmore, Texas, who was struck on the 
shoulder and leg by shrapnel. He was 
in sick bay aboard a transport for 
three days, but recovered later in an 
English hospital. 

Accidentally Rammed 

Kenneth L. Kern, CMoMM, of St. 
Louis, Mo., related how the LCI he 
was on was rammed accidentally dur- 
ing the maneuvering onto the beach. 

“After the ship was rammed on the 
port side, the skipper gave orders to 

» (Continued on Page 20) 
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MAKES TRIP TO WASHINGTON 
TO VISIT MOTHER OF 
INJURED SHIPMATE 


After more than 13 months aboard a 
Coast Guard manned supply ship in the 
South Pacific, the first act of William 
Coe, MoMM tic, of Ferndale, Mich., 
was to visit the Washington, D. C., 
home of his buddy who was injured in 
the invasion of Hollandia. The injured 
pal was Frederick Shaeffer, MoMM lec. 


The two Coast Guardsmen first met 
aboard the supply ship. Prior to the 
Hollandia invasion they had _partici- 
pated in landings at Cape Gloucester, 
Saidor and the Admiralty Islands. As 
their friendship ripened, they became 
almost inseparable, and spent most of 
their free time together. 

During the night of April 27th, 
Shaeffer was in charge of the engine 
room when a torpedo from a Jap plane 
ignited stored gasoline. Standing by 
his post, he was trapped in the engine 
room and was seriously burned before 
he was rescued by other members of the 
crew. The Washington youth was sent 
to an evacuation hospital where twelve 
injections of blood plasma ‘saved his 
life. He is now at an Australian hospi- 
tal and is well on the road to complete 
recovery. 

Cole was visiting his pal in the en- 
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Still chipper following a strenuous week of training at the Gloucester T.R. school are these 


members of Flotilla No. 407 of Cambridge. 


Left to right: Preston Lewis, Chester J. Lawson, 


Alexander Palmocci, John B. Brogan, Thomas M. Shelley, John M. O'Sullivan and Harry W. 


Bowl. 


The Flotilla's Guard Unit has been represented every week at the T.R. school. 


Over 


50°% of its members will have attended before the school closes in October. 





gine room at the time of the attack 
but had to leave to man his battle sta- 
ion above decks. He did not learn of 
Shaeffer’s rescue until a half-hour la- 
ter. 


Cole had been corresponding with 
Mrs. Shaeffer since her son’s injury 
and when transferred to the United 
States, he hastened to Washington to 
assure her of her son’s improvement. 
He brought with him some of Shaeffer’s 
souvenirs, including snapshots, a Jap 
rifle and a Jap battle flag. 











The boys of Flotilla No. 407, of Cambridge, Mass., complain of the gulls’ appetite. The so-nso's 
like coffee, and also will gulp whatever they can bite. Flotilla No. 407 reports the battle goes 
on with no lulls. They've used all their dishes for feeding the fishes . . 


. and fishes should 


satisfy gulls. 
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Morning Bubble Baths 
Aboard LST Daily 


ABOARD) ~G:O7A_S! I> Glu AGED 
MANNED LST OVERSEAS — Bubble 
baths are not an order of the day, 
but Coast Guard officers and men get 
a reasonable facsimile each day as this 
LST pushes her blunt bow through 
the warm waters of the Pacific. 

When an LST is underway her ramp 
is hauled up to make a water-tight 
bulkhead. Then the doors are swung 
shut to form the bow and streamline 
the ship. In between these two sec- 
tions water boils in at a depth of six 
feet while the force of the vessel 
agitates the indoor pool. 

The men call this section their ‘‘Ro- 
man Bath” and they declare that a 
“dunk a day keeps them invigorated 
and gay.” The water gushes in and 
out at such a rate that it is bubbly 
champagne. 


FIRST COAST GUARD INVADERS 
RETURN FROM NORMANDY 
(Continued from Page 19) 
shift the cargo to cause the ship to 
list so the damage could be repaired,” 
he said. “We trimmed ship, but just 
about then, we were rammed on the 
other side. But we patched up one side 
and then the other, and we made out 
pretty well. We unloaded our stuff and 

got her back to port.” 

William C. Kahl,-24, SC 3c, of Man- 
deville, Louisiana, was in the invasion 
of Normandy but he did not set foot on 
French soil, and for that reason he 
found that “it was a lot tougher in 
Sicily.” 

“Our ship just stood off the beach 
and directed the other vessels into their 
assigned spots on the beach,” he ex- 
plained. : 
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HEAD OF BOSTON HARBOR 
PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
IS PROMOTED 


Most men at 70 are quite content 
to be able to navigate to the corner 
store for a package of their favorite 
pipe mixture, but “Captain Frederick 
C. Gevalt, Sr., of West Roxbury, Mass., 
70-year-old Boston Harbor pilot, thinks 
nothing of taking a 30,000-ton troop- 
ship or a “flattop” through the tricky 
harbor channels. 


Commander Gevalt, to give him his 
Coast Guard rank, says a pilot has 
just about got the hang of the job when 
he’s 70 years old. He probably has if 
he is in tip-top physical condition, lke 
Comdr. Gevalt, who doesn’t carry any 
bulge about his equator, and can scam- 
per up a Jacob’s ladder with the agili- 
ty of a 20-year-old. 


The Commander was awarded his 
pilot’s commission in 1899, and in No- 
vember, 1942, he and the 24 other pilots 
that comprise the famous Boston Pi- 
lot’s Association, received commissions 
as officers in the Temporary Reserve 
of the Coast Guard. 


“Capt.” Gevalt, as senior pilot, was 
commissioned a Lieut. Commander, and 
recently in recognition of his own and 
the “‘general excellence of the Boston 
Harbor Pilots,’ he received the com- 
mendation of Commodore W. N. Derby, 
District Coast Guard Officer, and was 
raised to the rank of a Commander. 


“The general excellence of the work 
of the Boston Harbor pilots has con- 
tributed in a large measure to the safe 
delivery to the invasion fronts of the 
thousands of fighting men and tons of 
fighting equipment that have been 
funneled through the Port of Boston,” 
Commodore Derby said. 


“They have worked under conditions 
that invited disaster for the slightest 
misjudgment or incompetence. 


“The Boston Harbor Pilots have 
lived up to their own high traditions 
of the U. S. Coast Guard. We of the 
Coast Guard are proud that they have 
become a part of our Service.” 


In receiving the Commodore’s com- 
mendation, Cmdr. Gevalt said he was 
nearly as embarrassed as the time when 
he was almost shot from the main- 
mast of a pilot schooner by a signal 
rocket. 


His son, Fred, Jr., is a Navy lieuten- 
ant in the Medical Service, in Nor- 
mandy. 
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Commmander Frederick C. Gevalt, Sr.. USCG (TR) Senior Boston Harbor Pilot, admires a 

replica of the famed Boston Light, reproduced this month on the cover of PATROL. “Captain” 

Gevalt as he is popularly known has passed the light countless number of times on his trips in 
and out of the harbor. 





TWO T.R.’S RECEIVE PRAISE 
FROM DISTRICT C.C. OFFICER 


Two members of Flotilla #616, Well- 
fleet, Mass., have been complimented 
by Commodore W. N. Derby for the 
part they played in rescuing four men 
from an overturned sailboat in Cape 
Cod Bay recently. 

In letters to John Bonnell of Or- 
leans, and Hillard Acorn of North 
Eastham, the Commodore wrote: 

“Such work as this brings very for- 
cibly to my attention the importance 
of the Auxiliary-Temporary Reserve 
organization and the assistance that it 
renders both to the Coast Guard and 
the general public in these times when 
the regular Coast Guard personnel is 
not available for this work.” 

Commodore Derby’s letter continued: 

“RWrom the reports rendered by your 
flotilla commander, all indications point 
to the fact that this assistance was 
rendered in true Coast Guard fashion, 
and you are to be complimented.” 

The rescue was made during a heavy 
wind. The TR’s took one of their 
boats into the Bay from Rock Harbor 
Point. Two men were taken off the 
sailboat. A third man had managed 
to swim to a bell buoy and clung to it 


for four hours before he was _ picked 
up, and a fourth man, who had on a 
life jacket, was picked up off Billings- 
gate Shoals. 

It was impossible to get a line aboard 
the vessel at the time of the rescue, 
but later the craft was taken in tow 
into Wellfleet Harbor. 


vy 


% Flotilla #609, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
—A threat to the safety of the Edgar- 
town wharf, the most popular spot on 
the waterfront, was averted recently 
by two members of the T. R., Tony Bet- 
tencourt and Stanley M. Smith. What 
was thought to bea discarded cigarette 
found a lodging place in the wood of 
an old pile. It had burst into flame 
when the attention of the men was di- 
rected toward it, and they promptly 
doused it with a couple pails of water. 
The tinder-like wood easily could have 
set the whole wharf ablaze. 

Edward L. Sennott, BM Ic, and Ray- 
mond E. Brown, Sea 2c, can be credited 
with saving the life of a vacationer, 
Miss Sylvia U. Lawrence, who was 
swimming in Lake Anthony, Oak 
Bluffs. She stepped beyond her depth, 
became panicky, and disappeared from 
sight. Sennott and Brown pulled her 
to safety and administered artificial 
respiration. 
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SAIPAN 
(Continued from Page 3) 


spiring lot, struggling to keep the 
never-ending chow line moving. Sand- 
wiches and iced drinks served cafeteria 
style are the order of the day so there 
is a constant flow of customers. 


At the debark stations telephone 
talkers are working furiously to keep 
up with the traffic. Coast Guard 
smoke barges sent in to lay down smoke 
screens for the ships in the event of 
an attack, are beginning to return. 
Scores of barges are providing taxi 
service between ships between assign- 
ments. 

A barge pulls up on the starboard 
side and a throng gathers at the rail. 
There are men lying on stretchers in- 


side. They wear every form of tem- 
porary bandage. They are the first 
casualties. 


Rugged Going 


A half dozen deck hands help pass 
the stretchers with great care to the 
pharmacist’s mates and members of the 
crew who have volunteered to help dur- 
ing their hours off watch. 

It had looked so easy on the beach 
from five miles out... . 

“Rugged going, Mac?” inquires a Ma- 
rine buddy of one of the lesser injured. 
The wounded man, his face still caked 
with camouflaging, replies: 

“Pretty rugged. They’re tossing 
mortars from: all over the hill.” 

Overhead a squadron of Hellcats roar 
past so low you can see the pilots. A 
couple of miles down the beach a Jap- 
anese freighter, trapped inshore, in- 
judiciously has decided to open fire on 
one of our destroyers. There are three 
salvos from the “can” and the vessel 
inshore is suddenly enveloped in a sheet 
of flame. The destroyer moves on. 

All through the hot, sticky after- 
noon the hatch crews toil with winch 
and blocks, hoisting brown painted cases 
of ammunition from the depths of the 
hold. The stream of barges pulling up 
to the debark ladders is unending. 

At last the sun is down and the or- 
der goes out to darken ship. No sooner 
has it been given than the general 
alarm sounds. 

In the wheelhouse stations are 
manned in fast order. The command- 
ing officer, binoculars in hand, is is- 
suing orders to the navigator. 

“Prepare to get under way. 
the starboard gangway!” 

“Four bogies coming in from quite 
a distance at three-two-zero” calls a 
voice on the lookout talker. All look- 
outs keep a sharp watch for low-flying 
planes. 

It is tense now in the wheelhouse. 
Ships are beginning to move in all 


” 


Raise 
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parts of our area. Orders from ships 
are pouring in on the two-way speaker. 
Dusk is falling on Saipan. And with 
it was coming the danger of the Jap 
torpedo plane, an implement the enemy 
is said to use to good advantage. 

We are under way now in a zig- 
zagging course that has the wheel- 
house staff bracing its sea legs. Big 
yellow flashes that silhouette the whole 
island announce that the battle wagons 
are going on a night shift bombard- 
ment. 

It is nearly pitch dark now. Big 
fires are burning steadily for miles 
along the beach. The direct hit scored 
on an oil dump is still much in evi- 
dence. 

Then, all at once, the firing ceased, 
and an instant later a voice was say- 
ing on the lookout circuit: 

“Bogies fading at three-two-zero.” 

“Sound all clear,’ says the captain. 


1 


Navy economy—through renovation 
of issue clothing a saving of $10,000,000 
is expected through 1944. Food refuse 
—garbage, grease and bones—will be 
sold for an estimated $1,500,000 for 
agricultural and industrial uses. 


IMAVENIIL, 
ROOM 


DISTRICT NINE WINS 27; 
LOSES 4 THIS SEASON 


After 19 straight wins at the sea- 
son’s halfway mark, the Boston Dis- 
trict baseball team was defeated by 
Squantum, 2-0, and then chalked up 
nine additional wins and two defeats. 
The District team lost to Camp Endi- 
cott, 2-1, in a ten-inning game, and 
the Quonset Naval Air Station, 4-3. 
In the 13th inning of the Quonset game 
Pete Appleton, former Washington 
Senators pitcher, hit a double off pitch- 
er Tony Foti, Seaman 1c, with a man 
on first, to win the game. The record 
now stands at 27 wins and 4 losses. 


Recent wins include CASU, 6-1; 
Quonset, 12-8; Coast Guard Dolphins, 
3-2; Quincy N. E. League, 1-0; Paw- 
tucket N. E. League, 3-0; Yale, 9-3; 
Dartmouth, 5-4, and Williams College, 
7-0. 


Remaining games include: Camp En- 
dicott, Harvard, Brown, Camp Miles 
Standish, CASU, Dolphins, Quonset 
and Newport All Stars. 


“uoerry ust | . 
WATCHES. 


DONT 
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“Semper Paratus” 
“We, then, as workers together with 
Him, beseech you also that ye receive 
not the grace of God in vain.” 


“Always Ready” is the day by day, 
hour by hour motto of the Coast Guard. 
As we look back over the history of our 
unit of the nation’s armed services, 
begun in 1790, we have definite proof 
that the Coast Guard and _ Coast 
Guardsmen have been always ready to 
serve humanity. No matter how great 
the odds, no matter how ill equipped or 
few in number or how tremendous the 
task, we have been “Always Ready.” 
Often the life-boat was put out to sea 
against the fury of a south-easter or 
even a hurricane. Often the light- 
house was kept in operation even 
though the keeper was ill or bruised 
by long steady hours of toil and physi- 
cal beating. Often the cutter-crews 
broke through the ice to the isolated 
islands offshore or shot a line to a 
beached freighter or passenger ship. 


Today we are just as proud of our 
record. In Italy, Sicily, Bougainville, 
Tarawa, Normandy, Greenland patrol, 
eastern seaboard patrol, inland water 
ways, port security, in every possible 
bit of wartime alert operation the Coast 
Guard always has been ready. Doug 
Munro, John Cullen, or Edward Lewin 
have proven that fact. They are rep- 
resentative of the men who have been 
always ready. 

Let’s place that motto against a spir- 
itual background. When we do that, 
the motto becomes personal and often 
voiced as a question. Have I been al- 
ways ready for God. War can and of- 
ten is the crucible for keeping us al- 
ways ready for God. Our fellow Coast 
Guardsmen have proved their true 
metal. Under intense affliction, in 
dire distress, in great tumults, through 
nerve-racking labor, men who wear the 
shield on the forearm have lifted that 
arm in supplication to a God who knows 
of their need and who is willing to 
meet the request. These men have 
not received many medals even though 
they are deserving, but they have heard 
the Master say, “I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

Now is the time, fellow Coast 
Guardsmen, to be ready with God. Now 
while we are serving ashore or afloat 
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within the confines of this, our nation, 
and have all the needs of our desire, 
is the time to stand ready to serve 
God. Then, when we have moved into 
danger, distress, or long suffering, we 
will know upon whom we may rely. 

We must stand always ready for 
God. His forgiveness is needed. His 
guidance is demanded. His presence 
is desired. Be always ready to carry 
out His Will, be always ready to bear 
His Way of Life for you and for all 
men, be always ready to make Him 
known to those who do not recognize 
Him. God is always ready. With Him 
at our side we can face the home prob- 
lems and solve them. With Him at 
our side we can understand more fully 
our religious relationships with His 
Church. With Him at our side, the con- 
stant pressure of military life is re- 
duced or made more livable. But we 
must be workers together with Him, 
receiving not His grace in vain. Muster 
your God your Saviour, and your com- 
forter together with you and then, only 
then you will be always ready. “Sem- 
per Paratus is our goal.” God is our 
shipmate, we are His children, always 
ready to serve His world. We work 
together. Always Ready. 


tr 
FIND THE GUY WHO 
NAMED THE COAST GUARD 


By John G. Cole, C Sp 
Coast Guard Combat Correspondent 


ON THE SAIPAN BEACHHEAD 
(Delayed)—Perhaps the Coast Guard 
is better known than most of us _ be- 
lieve. One Coast Guard photographer 
is inclined to think so after an in- 
cident which occurred during the early 
fighting for the Island of Saipan. 


After covering the landing and the 
beachhead photographically, he de- 
cided to move up to the front lines for 
some general action shots. He made 
his way up the hills about two miles. 


Enemy mortar shells were beginning 
to lob over his head. Jap snipers were 
scattered through the high cane fields. 
About fifty yards from the firing line 
he was stopped by a Marine sergeant. 


“Hey, wait a minute, bud,” barked 
the Marine. “What outfit are you 
with?” 

“The Coast Guard,” replied the pho- 
tographer. 

The Marine looked at him for a long 
second and then said: “I knew you 
guys were out here in the Pacific, but 
I didn’t think you drove those landing 
barges this far inshore!” 


CHRISTMAS MAIL — 
MAKE PLANS EARLY 


The 30-day period from September 
15 to October 15 has been designated 
as Christmas Mail month for men in the 
service overseas. With distances so 
vast and fleet operations so widespread, 
every effort should be made to mail 
early in this period in order to insure 
delivery of packages to men in the fur- 
therest outposts. 

Christmas gift packages this year 
will be accepted for mailing only with 
the present limitations of weight and 
size—five pounds in weight, 15 inches 
in length, and 36 inches in length and 
girth combined. Perishable articles 
will not be accepted for mailing and ev- 
ery effort will be made to discourage 
the mailing of fragile articles which 
canot survive transportation to war 
zones. 

Emphasis is being placed on the ne- 
cessity of addressing packages proper- 
ly. Incorrect addresses may hold up 
mails an average of 90 days and some- 
times longer. Last year several thou- 
sands of Christmas packages were 
held up because of this factor. 


uy 
SIXTEEN - THIRTY 


The desk is closed, 
the day is done. 

No medals here, 
no battles won. 


No marching feet, 
no fighting push. 
No flying flags, 

just sit—and wish. 


No martial hue 
no battle cry. 
They’re out there now, 
they are, not I. 


No powder smoke, 

No anguished scream. 
While at my desk, 

I sit and dream. 


No stinging tears, 
No bloody sweat. 

But it’s not done. 
I'll get there yet. 


And when I do, 
I’ll get my score. 
And when I’m through, 
Ill want no more. 
—Anon. 
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SCRATCH TWO MORE... coast Guard fighting craft were in on the kill of 


two more German U-boats most recently announced. Destruction of the 
second was announced as these photos of the first arrived. At upper left 
is the settling sub with her crew waiting rescue. More than a dozen shell 
holes attest to the accuracy of our fire. At the upper right is shown the 
skipper (facing the camera) of the sub who claimed to have lived 9 of his 
26 years in California, as he is interviewed by an officer aboard one of the 
three DEs which teamed up for the kill. Center right—Flushed to the surface 
by "ash cans" the bow of the sub breaks the surface. Photo at lower right 
shows the conning tower breaking water. And at the lower left, the jubilant 
Coast Guard crew watches a shipmate paint a sub on a bulkhead. Two 
Coast Guard and one Navy DE combined in this attack. A dozen submarine 
crewmen were rescued and taken prisoner. The Nazis rushed to their deck 
gun as the raider surfaced, but concentrated fire from one Coast Guard DE 
swept them away. They didn't have a chance. 


